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and repelled him. Nor did he realise that the handling
of stocks and shares required different qualities of
acumen, ruthlessness and accuracy to those which
sufficed for the management of large estates. To the
very end of his life he was (unfortunately) unaware
that the competence required of a financier was alien
in quality from that inherited by the territorial aris-
tocracy. And he was apt to treat the business man
with the same slightly patronising trustfulness which
he accorded to the bailiffs and the agents of his estate.
I have often felt that he would have found a wider
and far less hazardous scope for self-expression had
he been born an illustrious Whig in 1774 and died an
illustrious Whig in 1849. True it is that he would
have been embarrassed by the activities of the United
Irishmen, even as he would have been distressed by
the Reform agitation and Sir Francis Burdett. He
would have disapproved (at first) of Lyrical 'ballads^
but would sincerely have enjoyed Southey's Thalaba.
I doubt whether he would ever (had it not been for
Richard Monckton Milnes) have heard of Keats, and
his main impression of Shelley would have been that
Sir Timothy's boy had behaved most strangely in
Dublin. Rogers' Pleasure of Hope would have seemed
to him (as, indeed, it seemed to Rogers) destined for
unquestioned immortality. He would have enjoyed
the rhetorical passages in Cbilde Harold and the Corsair,
but his enthusiasm for Byron would have been chilled
by meeting him at Melbourne House: of Don Juan
he would not have approved at all. Yet his marked
literary sensibility, his rather advanced taste, would
have responded with unbounded enthusiasm to the
gospel of Walter Scott. The whole Napoleonic epic